ERASMUS

But even in his rages and precisely when his blood
was at boiling point, Luther, as artist and man of genius,
was never false to the German language. He knew how
formidable was his antagonist, and, conscious of this, his
work took on the proportions of greatness. It was a book
on the grand scale, going to the root of things, of a wide
compass, sparkling with images, glowing with passion,
a book which, in addition to its vast erudition, displays
more magnificently than any of his other works his
imaginative and human powers. De servo arbitrio (a
treatise upon the servitude of the will) is one of the
greatest compositions in the realm of controversial litera-
ture that this firebrand ever wrote. Thanks to it, the
settlement of accounts with Erasmus has become one of
the most significant discussions ever engaged in by two
men of utterly opposing temperaments. No matter how
far from our present interests the subject may now ap-
pear, because of the magnitude of the parties ranged
against one another it has become one of the greatest
achievements in the whole domain of literature.

Before Luther entered the lists, before buckling his
harness and pulling down his visor, before taking spear
in hand for a murderous thrust, he raised for a moment,
but only for a brief moment, his weapon in courtly saluta-
tion. "I give you honour and praise such as I have never
given you before." He recognized straightforwardly
that Erasmus had dealt with him "gently and with con-
sideration," and had been the only one to touch the
nerve of the whole issue. But no sooner was the salute
made than he clenched his fist resolutely, became rude,
and was immediately in his own proper element. He
answered Erasmus, so he said, because St. Paul had com-
manded that "vain talkers must have their mouths
stopped." Blow followed upon blow. With magnificent,
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